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THE FRENCH “ CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN ”—II. 


HE full text of the Constructive Plan of the French Govern- 
ment was submitted to the Bureau of the Disarmament 
Conference on November 14th, and was accompanied by a 

Memorandum setting forth the main principles which had guided 
the Government in working out the details of its proposals.* 
These principles had also been outlined in a series of public state- 
ments made recently both in Paris and in Geneva, so that there 
was little that was unexpected in the proposals finally put forward 
in the document of November 14th. The most important of these 
preliminary statements were those of M. Herriot made at Geneva 
on July 22nd last and in Paris in the Chamber of Deputies on 
October 28th, and that of M. Paul-Boncour made at Geneva on 
November 4th,*, and there are certain points in those statements 
which must be borne in mind when studying the details of the 
“Constructive Plan ’’ itself. 


Speaking in the General Committee of the Disarmament Con- 
ference on July 22nd (during the discussion on the Resolution of 
July 23rd) M. Herriot made some references to the Hoover proposals 
which showed clearly what were the main preoccupations of his 
Government. The U.S. President’s scheme had been put forward 
on June 22nd, and M. Paul-Boncour had at once called attention 
to the fact that, in the French view, a uniform reduction in arma- 
ments might constitute what he termed a fundamental injustice 
towards the smaller Powers. He also claimed that in land forces 
France had already proceeded to a more considerable reduction 
than that recommended by Mr. Hoover, and asked what action did 
the United States consider taking in the event of a State using for 
aggression the means left to it for its national defence ?* M. 
Herriot had had a month in which to reflect on the implications 
of the Hoover proposals, and when examining them on July 22nd 
he said he wished to make three observations to the President. 
The first was that in calculating effectives account should be taken 
not only of visible forces but also of the real forces of a State, including 
those of secret organisations. The second was that “ to calculate 
the military index on the demographical index’’* would be to 
award an unjust premium to quantity and to favour what might 
be called mass imperialism. And the third was that the proposals 
made no provision for the possibility of coalitions between nations 
which had limited their effectives, and this was a danger which 
already existed. 





_ (1) The Memorandum and the text of the Plan were publishcd in extenso in the 
‘emps of November 16th, 1932. 
_ (2) M. Paul-Boncour’s statement was outlined in detail in the Bulletin of 
November roth, 1932. Vol. IX., No. 10, pp. 6-11. 

(3) It will be noticed that the French Plan makes special provision against this 
contingency. 
_ (4) His actual words were, “‘ Calculer |’indice militaire en fonction de l’indice 
demographique serait accorder,”’ etc. 
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These particular points appeared again in subsequent French 
statements and are directly referred to in the text of the Plan, 


The speech of the French Premier on October 28th in the Chamber, 
which dealt with all aspects of foreign policy, brought out some 
entirely new points as regards the Government’s attitude towards 
the disarmament problem. After pointing out that the German 
claim for equality of status, as set out in the German Note of August 
29th, meant the rearming of that country, he urged that, now that 
there was no longer any Allied control in Berlin, it was especially 
necessary to organise some form of international control of arms, 
to include the right of investigation. As things were, however, the 
instinct of self-preservation would at first prompt them to re-arm 
themselves ; but what would be the consequence of this? Quite 
apart from the question of loyalty to existing treaties, what were 
the alternatives ? Either they must rely upon force, or they must 
organise a new international system. Suppose, he continued, the 
Conference broke down. Germany and the world in general would 
soon learn of this, and the situation would resolve itself into a 
competition in armaments between the two principal countries in 
the drama—France and Germany. “ The question,” exclaimed 
M. Herriot, ‘is to know what would then be the risks (chances) 
of Germany, with her great population, her heavy industry,— 
how heavy, and, in this case, how dangerous—‘ schwer ’—in the 
full sense of the word.”’ Contemplation of what a race in armaments 
between the two countries would mean had led him to the conviction 
that the greatest danger of all would be one day to leave France 
isolated in the face of a free Germany. The only solution was the 
reduction of the armies of Europe to a uniform type, purely defensive 
in character. 


This statement showed a change in the outlook of the French 
Government which is understood to be not unconnected with 
apprehensions that have recently been felt as to whether the new 
system of fortifications on the Eastern frontier will prove to be as 
effective a guarantee against attack as they were intended to be. 
It is not that the General Staff has lost faith in the fortifications 
themselves, but that the shortage of recruits expected in the yeas 
1935-1939 may make it difficult, if not impossible, to man them 
properly. M. Paul-Boncour has 1ecently been attempting to allay 
public disquiet on this subject by calling attention to steps which he 
is taking to strengthen the army’s powers of defence. Ina statement 
in the Petit Parisien of November 20th he defended the Govern- 
ment’s Constructive Plan against charges that if it were adopted 
the army would be unable to guarantee them full security. This 
was not true, he said, for their anxiety was due to causes which had 
nothing to do with Geneva—it was due chiefly to the low birth-rate 





(1) Other points in M. Herriot’s speech were dealt with in the Bulletin o! 
November roth, 1932, pp. 3-6. 
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during the war years. After consulting the High Military Council 
he had decided that their powers of defence would have to be 
strengthened, through a reorganisation of the army. In this way 
he hoped that, without increasing the effectives and without length- 
ening the term of service or increasing expenditure, they would be 
able to perfect an organisation which would ensure the inviolability 
of the frontiers, and he gave a hint that the methods employed would 
include a more intensive training both of recruits and reserves, and 
the provision of new automatic rifles and machine guns. 


The Minister of War’s detailed statement at Geneva has already 
been examined in the last issue of the Bulletin, and the details of 
the Plan itself must now be dealt with. The Memorandum, which 
forms an introduction to the proposals, lays down a number of 
principles and aims which may be enumerated as follows :— 

The proposals constitute a system which, combined with previous 
proposals, and notably that of President Hoover, should allow the 
Conference to bring its work rapidly to a successful conclusion. 

In reducing armaments account should be taken of the geographical 
and special conditions of each State, and even of each Continent. 

The problem is political as much as technical, and progress in 
security and disarmament must be parallel. 

The main object is to reinforce the power of defence in reducing 
the forces of offence. 

The problem is not so much that of deciding what material favours 
aggression, as of determining the form of military organisation which, 
in a given area and in given political conditions, will make a policy 
of aggression more difficult. The various armies can then be pro- 
gressively reduced to that type. 

The problem of equality of status must be faced and solved by 
the Conference, and the French plan will provide an equitable solution 
by the progressive equalisation of military status and by an equal 
participation in both the duties and the advantages of the organisation 
of collective action, to the exclusion of all rearmament. 

The Plan will not be workable or realisable unless the Powers 
which do not participate in the European system undertake to give 
full effect to the guarantees resulting from the Pacts by which they 
are already bound, e.g., the Kellogg Treaty or the League Covenant. 

The proposals themselves constitute an ‘‘ ensemble solidaire.”’ 
Space will not permit of an account of all the provisions as to 

regional pacts and for the organisation of the armed forces set out 
in the five chapters of the Plan, and many of the details were given 
in M. Paul-Boncour’s speech of November 4th. Certain points, 
must, however, be outlined here, as they are of major importance 
and in some cases involve the introduction of new principles into 
the problems to be solved by the Conference. Under this head 
comes the exceedingly significant provision that the Council should 
have the power to decide how to deal with an aggressor by a simple 
majority ; but this must be referred to later. 

The Plan first lays down the principle that all warfare under- 
taken in violation of the Kellogg Treaty is the concern of all the 
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Powers and must be considered a breach of the obligations assumed 
towards each of them. Secondly, that in case of a breach or threat 
of a breach of the Treaty the Powers should concert together as 
promptly as possible in order to make an appeal to public opinion 
and to agree on the measures to be taken. Thirdly, that all breaches 
of the Treaty would bring in their train the prohibition of all direct 
or indirect relations, economic and financial, with the aggressor 
country. The Powers should undertake to take the necessary steps 
to render this prohibition immediately effective. And, fourthly, 
the Powers would declare their decision not to recognise any fait 
accompli resulting from a violation of an international obligation. 


The adoption and putting into practice of these principles would 
allow of full efficacy being given to the engagements involved in 
the League Covenant, as also in the treaties concluded in conformity 
with the principles of that instrument : the General Convention to 
Strengthen the Means of Preventing War and the Convention for 
Financial Assistance. France, it is added, considers the effective 
and logical application of Article 16 of the Covenant to be an essential 
element of the finished Plan. 


Chapter 3 is the most important in the Plan. It begins by stating 
that the organisation destined for Europe! will require political 
as well as military arrangements. To take the political ones first, 
their object would be to define the conditions in which each partici- 
pating State would have the right to the co-operation of the others. 
Such a condition would be an unjustifiable attack or invasion by 
others, in which case the object of the assistance would be to put a 
stop to the aggression and create a de facto situation which would 
allow of a just settlement of the consequences of the aggression. 
The granting of assistance would be decided by the League Council 
on the simple establishment of the fact of the attack or invasion. 


With a view to facilitating the eventual proof or establishment of 
an aggression there should be set up, in each State, a commission 
of verification composed of diplomatic agents and naval, military 
and air attachés accredited to the Government of that State, the 
members of which would be nominated by the League Council. 


The next point is that all the States which are partners to the 
pact should adhere to the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of 
Disputes, and this leads to consideration of the action to be taken 
in case a State refuses to carry out an award, either arbitral or 
judicial, or to act upon (donner suite a) the establishment by the 
League Council of a violation of an international engagement. The 
other party will then submit the matter to the Council, which will 
decide on the measures to take, and its decisions in such cases will 





(1) That is, for the chief States of the European Continent bound by the precise 
and strict Pact, forming the third circle mentioned by M. Paul-Boncour in his speec! 
of November 4th. 
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be by a majority vote’. The contracting Powers will be bound 
to lend their aid to the execution of the decision, and with a view 
to making it possible for them to do this without any delay, they 
will accept, in the organization of their military forces, the special- 
ization of the elements of those forces in a manner then set out in 
the Plan, under the heading of ‘ military arrangements ’”’ or dis- 
positions. 

The object here is to reduce the offensive character of national 
forces and to specialise certain parts of them for very urgent opera- 
tions by collective action. The land forces maintained for the defence 
of the metropolitan frontiers of the States of the Continent of Europe 
will be assimilated (ramenées) to a general uniform type; that of 
a national short-service force with its effectives limited, not suitable 
for a sudden offensive. The effectives and their period of training 
will be fixed in a way to ensure their defensive character, taking 
into account the geographical situation and special conditions of 
each country, and in particular the numerical limitation of the 
short-service effectives will be adapted to the inequalities and 
variations in the recruiting resources of the different countries. The 
same will apply to the length of the period of training, which should 
take account of the time spent on pre-military training or training 
received in, for instance, political formations. These forces will 
have no heavy mobile arms, especially those capable of attacking 
permanent fortifications. 

Apart from these national armies each of the contracting Powers 
will maintain permanently at the disposal of the League a reduced 
number of specialised units, composed of long service troops, 
possessing the powerful armaments prohibited to the national 
armies. These detachments or contingents will be held in constant 
readiness to intervene to furnish aid to a State which is attacked, 
if called upon to do so by the League. They will all be of the same 
type, and the Convention will lay down what the contribution of 
each State shall be. Apart from the heavy material allowed to 
these contingents, mobile land material (heavy guns, tanks, etc.) 
shall be stocked in each of the contracting States under international 
control. In cases of legitimate self-defence a State may make use 
of this material and of the special heavily armed contingent. 


There follow two important provisions. The first is that a 
unification of war material—whether that of the national armies 
or of the special contingents—shall be brought about by stages, 
and the manufacture of this material shall be controlled and organ- 
ised internationally. The second is that a regular and permanent 
control of the execution of their armaments obligations shall be 
organised between the contracting Powers, and this control will 
involve an investigation at least once each year. 





(1) Critics of the Plan, especially in Germany, have suggested that France would 
generally be able to influence sufficient members of the Council to ensure a majority 
in lavour of her views, or that of her cortége habituel. 
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Chapters 4 and 5 deal with the Naval and Air forces. It is 
pointed out that naval forces and overseas forces are clearly not 
directly affected by a Continental system such as has just been 
described. There is, however, a direct relation between them and 
the naval and military forces of the Powers which will not be parties 
to the arrangements envisaged for the European Continent. The 
overseas forces should be strictly calculated and specialised for the 
particular missions which devolve upon them, and the resulting 
limitations will be fixed by the Convention. 


As regards the naval foices, the possibility of the conclusion 
of a Mediterranean pact is put forward, the Washington Treaty 
having shown the advantages of regional ententes of a political char- 
acter, and it is stated that, in any case, the essential reductions 
should be made in the classes of vessels most offensive in type by 
the qualitative reduction of the characteristics at present fixed for 
certain categories of vessel. It is considered expedient to leave 
intact the relativity in naval forces now obtaining and, consequently, 
to apply the co-efficient of reduction to the aggregate tonnages 
as declared by the naval Powers in 1931 in reply to the questionnaire 
of the League Council. To complete at sea the action provided for 
on land by the arrangements described in Chapter 3 each contracting 
State in possession of naval forces shall, at the first appeal of the 
League, give the assistance (/e secours de premiére urgence) to which 
a State the victim of aggression shall have the right. This assistance 
will comprise a proportion of vessels of each category—the propor- 
tion to be determined in advance. 


The final chapter, on air armaments, points out that the general 
Convention covers one of the essential points, in that, by the resolu- 
tion of July 23rd, it will forbid all aerial bombardment under the 
condition of special guarantees of security regarding non-military 
aviation. The French delegation proposes that an agreement shall 
be concluded between all the air Powers of Europe for the ‘“‘ European 
Union of Air Transport,’ which will confer on an international 
organisation the direction and control of public transport by air 
and will ensure the application of a regular system of guarantees 
against the use of civil aviation for military purposes. Finally, 
just as they suggest the formation of specialized contingents of 
land forces for the service of the League, so for Europe, at any rate, 
they suggest the constitution of an aerial force, essentially inter- 
national, whose personnel would be recruited, in a proportion to 
be determined, from volunteers of all nations. 


In conclusion, it is recalled that all the parts of this Plan form 
one whole (sont solidaire), and that its realisation will be progressive 
and in proportion to the development of confidence, and to the 
loyalty shown in the execution of engagements undertaken. 


H.L. 
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THE GERMAN CLAIM FOR EQUALITY.—III. 


HE problem of German equality still provides the outstanding 
factor in the general disarmament question. While it 
remains unsolved no real progress can be made, and it is 

useless to suppose that it can be buried amongst a series of general 
plans for disarmament. Like an onion in a salad it pervades the 
whole. 

The French Disarmament Plan made certain tentative proposals 
for equality, but these were dependent on the acceptance of the 
whole Plan, for it is the cardinal point of the French proposals that 
they are indivisible and interdependent, and for this reason the 
German Government considers them inacceptable as a basis for the 
discussion of the question of equality of status. 


In view of this, therefore, the statements of policy made on 
behalf of the British Government on November roth and November 
17th were the more welcome, since they treated the problem of 
equality as apart from that of disarmament, although it remained 
an integral part of the whole. 


Speaking in the House of Commons on November roth, Sir 
John Simon, in referring to the French disarmament Plan, took 
the opportunity of outlining the British attitude towards the 
German claim for equality. The French Plan had admitted the 
principle of revision with regard to the Treaty of Versailles, and this, 
without question, had made the task of the British Government 
considerably easier. 

The Foreign Secretary said frankly that the British Government 
accepted the German claim to equality of status, and by this they 
meant the end of the legal denial of Germany’s right to possess 
certain weapons and to reorganize her man-power in certain ways. 
But this acceptance was conditional upon one important under- 
taking, an undertaking to be entered into, not by Germany alone, 
but by all European nations, an undertaking that force should 
never be used to settle any present or future dispute. 


By this recognition of legal equality, however, it was not intended 
that Germany should immediately attain practical equality ; that 
could only be ensured by gradual stages, and each stage would have 
to be justified by the use made of the preceding one. Moreover, 
it was essential that for the working out of the technical details, 
which would inevitably arise from the new status to be assumed by 
Germany, it was essential for that country to return to the 
Conference. 


Subject, therefore, to this new pact for the outlawry of force, 
the British Government were prepared to meet Germany’s claim 
as follows ; by substituting the limitations to be contained in the 
new and general Convention to be drawn up by the Disarmament 
Conference for those contained in Part V. of the Treaty of Versailles ; 
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and by agreeing that the limitations imposed by this new Convention 
should last for the same period for all countries, including Germany. 

It was clear that these proposals put forward on behalf of the 
British Government went very considerably further than the 
British Note of September 18th’, and were received as such by 
the German Press. There was, however, some suspicion as to the 
proposed European Peace Pact, which it was feared was a fresh 
attempt to meet the French insistence for safeguarding the status 
quo. The Berliner Bérsen Courier described the British proposals 
as “‘ certainly a step forward, but for the time being only a step,” 
but the Vossische Zeitung went further than this and explained that 
the British Plan intended to give satisfaction to the French security 
wishes, not by new treaties, but by a moral undertaking of the 
European States. ‘ No reasonable person in Germany,” it added, 
“intends to change untenable boundaries by the use of arms. 
Already, in the Treaty concluded with Poland at Locarno the 
German Government has renounced any use of force. It would 
probably be possible to confirm this promise once again in an un- 
mistakable manner.”’ The Berliner Tageblatt regarded the new 
proposals as “‘ already an essential progress because Sir John Simon 
did not speak merely on his own behalf, but undoubtedly made 
use of certain results of his conversation with Mr. Norman Davis 
and with the French and Italian Governments.” 

On the whole, however, German opinion, though welcoming the 
progress made, reserved its final decision until the official statement 
which it was known Sir John Simon intended to make before the 
Bureau of the Disarmament Conference. 

This declaration of policy was made by the British Foreign 
Secretary on November 17th and was accompanied by certain 
disarmament proposals by which it was hoped to effect a general 
reduction. These proposals will be given attention in a later article, 
but it is desired to concentrate for the moment on the views of the 
British Government regarding German equality. 

The limitations contained in Part V. of the Treaty of Versailles, 
said Sir John Simon, were imposed as a means of securing, in the 
circumstances then prevailing, the peace of Europe. It was, how- 
ever, undoubtedly true that they were intended to be, and expressed 
to be, the precursor of the general limitation of armaments. The 
British Government were, therefore, as they had always been, 
ready and anxious to join the other Governments represented at 
Geneva (including Germany) in framing a Disarmament Convention 
which would fairly meet the latter’s claim to equality. “ Any 
hesitation which might arise in any quarter would not proceed 
from a desire to inflict upon Germany a permanent inferiority of 
status. It would spring from anxiety as to the use which might 
be made of the new situation, and from fear of the resulting dangers 
which might threaten the tranquility of Europe.” 


(1) See Bulletin of International News. Vol. 1X. No. 7, September 29th, 1932 
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In order to allay these fears the British Government proposed 
that :— 

‘* Side by side with the meeting of Germany’s claim to equality 
of status, all European States should join in a solemn affirmation 
that they will not in any circumstances attempt to resolve any present 
or future differences between them by resort to force. The world is 
entitled to this specific assurance. The acknowledgment by others 
of Germany’s moral right to parity of treatment with other nations 
entails upon Germany, along with others, the acceptance of this 
corresponding obligation.” 


On this condition the British Government put forward the 
following means of meeting the German claim :— 


(1) The limitations on Germany’s armaments should be contained 
in the same Disarmament Convention as that which will define the 
limitations on the armaments of others ; that is to say, the Articles 
in Part V. of the Treaty of Versailles which at present limit Germany’s 
arms and armed forces would be superseded, and Germany’s limitations 
would be arrived at by the same process and expressed in the same 
document as those of all other countries. 

(2) The newly expressed limitations in the case of Germany would 
last for the same period, and be subject to the same method of revision 
as those of all other countries. 

(3) Germany has declared that she has no intention of re-arming, 
and that she merely desires that the principle should be acknowledged 
that the kinds of arms permitted to other countries ought not to be 
prohibited to herself. If equality of status is to be conceded, this 
principle must be acknowledged, and the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment hereby declares their willingness, in co-operation with other 
Members of the Disarmament Conference, to see it embodied in the 
new Convention. By what means and by what stages this principle 
can be applied must be the subject of a detailed discussion at Geneva, 
in which it is essential that Germany should join. In the meantime, 
the United Kingdom Government wish to emphasise two points. 
First, the object of the Disarmament Conference is to bring about 
the maximum of positive disarmament that can be generally agreed— 
not to authorise in the name of equality the increase of armed strength. 
Secondly, the full realisation, in practice, of the principle of equality 
cannot be achieved all at once. Confidence in the further application 
of the principle will grow as it is seen that the peace of the world has 
been made more secure by taking the first step. The United Kingdom 
Government, therefore, conceived that what is needed is a practical 
programme of stages, each subsequent step being justified and pre- 
pared for by the proved consequence of what has gone before.”’ 


The British proposals go further towards meeting the German 
claim than any other declaration of policy made by any European 
State, and range Great Britain, with Italy, as recognizing Germany’s 
moral right to equality of status. There remains the attitude of 
the French Government, and there is little doubt that if M. Herriot 
would give his approval to the British proposal, Germany would 
return to Geneva and to the Conference on this basis. It is for 
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the moment too early to forecast the possibility of this, but the 
conversations now proceeding at Geneva between Sir John Simon, 
Baron von Neurath, Mr. Norman Davis, and M. M. Herriot and 
Paul-Boncour, are undoubtedly directed towards this end. 


The British proposal for a new European Peace Pact need not 
be unacceptable to Germany if it is clearly understood that its 
provisions go no further than those of Locarno. An Eastern 
Locarno based, like the Western Pact, on acceptance of the status 
quo is impossible ; no German Government which accepted it could 
survive. But this does not eliminate the possibility of a reaffirma- 
tion by Germany, in company with other Powers, of the renunciation 
of force as an instrument of national policy. 

There is real anxiety both in Berlin and Paris for the return of 
the German Delegation to the Conference. Neither Government 
is bent upon intransigence, and for the first time, it would seem, 
since the Conference opened there can be seen the beginnings of an 
agreement, though it may be regretted that the new British proposals 
were not embodied in the Resolution of July 23rd, or even in the 
British Note of September 18th last. 

J.W.W-B. 





(1) The British proposal for a European Pact opens up interesting possibilities 
Is it, in the final analysis, to be confined to Europe only, or would it be extended 


to all League members? Does it possibly entail the obviation of the sending of a 
British Defence Force to Shanghai, or of Japanese intervention in Manchuria ° 
These are questions which it is worth while pondering. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 
November 11th.—Signature of agreement for re-opening of Trans- 
Andine Railway. (See Chile.) 


Australia. 

November 16th.—The House of Representatives passed the Ottawa 
Agreement Bill without amendment, after a motion by Mr. Scullin asking 
that it be referred to a select committee had been defeated by 43 votes 


to 19. 


Belgium. 

November 15th.—The Government published the text of its Note to the 
U.S. Government, in which it associated itself with the text of the British 
and French Notes re debts. The financial situation of Belgium was very 
difficult, it was stated, but the Government would collaborate with the 
other Governments in the hope of obtaining a result which would be for 
the good of all nations. 


Bolivia. 

November 11th.—Further fighting was reported from the Chaco, in 
which Paraguayan attacks were stated to have been driven off. 

November 14th—A new Cabinet was formed consisting of Repub- 
licans, Liberals and Socialists, two Ministers from each party. A success- 
ful attack was reported to have been made on the Paraguayan position 
in the Arce sector in the Chaco. Severe fighting took place near Fort 


Minoz. 
November 20th.—All the 1923-29 army reserves were called to the 


colours for service in the Gran Chaco. 


Chile. 
November 11th—An Agreement was signed with the Argentine 
Government, for the re-opening to traffic of the Trans-Andine Railway. 


China. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November toth.—An Agreement was signed in Nanking delimiting the 
frontier with Tibet, which was fixed as the Chingsha river. 

November 13th.—Japanese policy in East Manchuria. (See Japan.) 

November 14th.—It was announced in Shanghai that a loan of 6 million 
dollars (say £550,000) was being floated for the reconstruction of Chapei, 
Kiangwan, etc. ; and was being guaranteed by a British firm. 

November 16th.—According to reports from Soviet sources, General 
Su Ping-wen had refused to meet the Japanese mission which was 
attempting to negotiate a ‘‘ political solution ”’ of the frontier affair and 
the release of the Japanese hostages at Manchulli. 

November 20th.—Dr. Yen’s statement to the press at Geneva. (See 


League of Nations.) 
November 21st.—Dr. Wellington Koo’s statement before the Council, 


re the Sino-Japanese dispute. (See League of Nations.) 


Czechoslovakia. 
November 21st.—Note to U.S. Government re postponement of debt 
payment due in December. (See U.S.A.) 
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Danzig Free City. 

November 11th.—It was learnt that the Senate had brought before the 
League High Commissioner a dispute with the Polish Government, and 
that the High Commissioner, after unsuccessful representations in Warsaw, 
had written to Geneva asking that the matter should be brought up by 
the Council as soon as possible. (The Polish Government had ordered 
that as from December, Ist, 1932, all railway fares in the Free City would 
be charged in Polish zloty—even those between stations in Danzig 
territory). 

At the invitation of the Polish diplomatic representative, a com- 
mission of Danzig experts arrived in Warsaw to discuss all the questions 
outstanding. 

November 16th.—Warsaw negotiations broken off. (See Poland.) 

November 21st.—The League High Commissioner gave his decision 
on three of the questions between the City and Poland. These concerned 
the powers of Customs officials, and the fixing of the quantities of imports. 
The decisions were largely in favour of Danzig and it was reported that 
the Polish Government declined to accept them, and intended to appeal 


to the League Council. 


Denmark. 

November 16th.—The General Election was held and resulted in the 
Social Democrats (Government Party) securing 62 seats, a gain of 1 ; the 
Farmers’ Party (Liberal) 39 seats, a loss of 5; the Conservatives 27 seats, 
a gain of 3; and the Radicals (Government supporters) 14 seats, a loss of 2. 
The Communists secured 2 seats (the first time they had been represented.) 


France. 

November 13th.—The text was published of the Note from the Gover- 
ment handed to the U.S. Secretary of State on November 11th, on the 
subject of inter-Governmental debts. After referring to the Lausanne 
Agreement, it stated that ‘‘ basing its actions on the suggestions indicated 
in the communiqué which was jointly issued on October 25th, 1931, by 
President Hoover and M. Laval. . . which constituted the logical outcome 
of the proposal made by the President of the United States in June, 1931, 
the French Government, in the certainty that it was in close touch with 
the views of the U.S. Government, voluntarily agreed at Lausanne to 
the heaviest sacrifices, in the hope of allaying the feelings of resentment 
prevailing between the nations and in order to contribute both to the 
restoration of economic conditions and the strengthening of peace.’ 

France, it was pointed out, had shown at Lausanne and at Stresa that 
she took a lively interest in the restoration of Europe and it was in that 
spirit that she proposed to the U.S. Government ‘‘ to proceed in concert 
with it to a fresh examination of the debts question.” As this would 
take time, the Government asked that it be granted a prolongation of the 
suspension of payment which would permit examination of the grave 
problems in suspense to be pursued and concluded in the atmosphere of 
confidence which was essential. 

It was announced that the Franco-German Economic Commission 
had formulated a scheme for a consortium stated to involve a capital of 
probably 20 milliard francs (£160 millions at par). It was decided to 
set up a technical syndicate to study the joint interests of industry 
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both countries and a committee (British, French and German) to carry 
out work in other countries. The ratio of participation was stated to be 
4o per cent. each for England and France and 20 per cent. for Germany. 

November 14th.—An official summary of the Government’s disarma- 
ment plan was published. The plan was described as aiming at ‘‘ a form 
of military organisation which will render a policy of aggression more 
difficult in the special political and technical conditions of a given region.”’ 
It proposed an organisation applicable to Europe, but the Government 
hoped that the Powers which did not participate in it would facilitate its 
application by giving full effect to the Kellogg Treaty and the League 
Covenant ; otherwise the plan would not be realisable. 

Chapter 1 provided that: any war undertaken in breach of the 
Kellogg Treaty was a matter of interest to all the Powers; that in the 
event of a breach or threat of a breach of the Treaty, the said Powers 
should take concerted action as promptly as possible with a view to 
appealing to public opinion and agreeing upon the steps to be taken ; and 
that in the application of the Treaty any breach of it should involve 
the prohibition of direct or indirect economic and financial relations with 
the aggressor country. 

Chapter 2 provided for the strict application of the League Covenant, 
especially Article 16, and stated that it should be made possible to give 
full effect to these obligations, as also those arising from other Treaties. 

Chapter 3 applied only to Europe, and dealt with the question of 
mutual assistance. It provided for a commission, on which the majority 
‘f European Powers should be represented, to designate an aggressor. 
The special European organisation (already partly realised in the Locarno 
Pact) should not be affected by any of the provisions of the Plan. Once 
the aggressor had been designated mutual assistance would at once enter 
into operation. The chapter further stipulated the adherence of all 
European consulting Powers to the General Act of Arbitration, violation 
of which would be dealt with by the League of Nations’ Council, voting 
by majority. 

Chapter 3 then dealt with the question of land armies and proposed 
(1) The progressive assimilation of European armies to a uniform de- 
fensive type; ‘‘a national army of short term service and limited 
effectives,”’ the latter varying according to the special conditions of 
each State, 7.e., man power, military training in political formations and 
police. The possession by national armies of powerful military material 
would be prohibited. 

(2) The creation of a League of Nations Army. Each country to 
maintain a limited specialised force of more or less long duration of 
service, equipped with the mobile material forbidden to national armies. 
Each force to be at the disposal of the League of Nations, and be ready 
to enter immediately into action against an aggressor. 

Chapter 3 also provided for: (a) Stocks of prohibited mobile war 
material in each country, to be under the control of the League. (6) The 
progressive unification of war material and international control of its 
manufacture. (c) The permanent regulation by international control 
of the execution of the obligations contracted under the plan. This 
programme would be realised by stages. Meanwhile it was essentially 
stipulated that no State should increase its forces or its armament ex- 
penditure, 

Chapter 4 dealt with Naval and Overseas Forces as entirely distinct 
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from any Continental pact. A Mediterranean pact of mutual assistance 
was suggested. Whatever percentage of reductions in Naval armaments 
was fixed, it should apply to the existing tonnage as placed on record 
by the principal Naval Powers in 1931, an exception being made for 
small fleets of under one hundred thousand tons. Each signatory State 
should be ready at the call of the League immediately to furnish a Naval 
contingent of ships of each category for use against an aggressor. 

Chapter 5 dealt with Air Forces, and provided for the prohibition 
of aerial bombardment and the abolition of bombing planes, on condition 
that a system were established assuring that civil planes should not be 
used for military purposes. ‘‘.-1 European Union of Aerial Transport ” 
was proposed. In the same way as with the specialised military forces 
to be placed at the disposal of the League of Nations, the plan proposed 
an International Air Force, the personnel to be recruited from volunteers 
of different nationalities in a ratio to be fixed later. 

It was finally stated that all parts of the French Plan were inter- 
dependent, and its realisation would be progressive according to the 
rhythm at which confidence developed and the contractual conditions 
of the plan were faithfully executed. 

November 15th.—The Government announced the measures it pro- 
posed to take to balance the Budget, the deficit for 1933 being estimated 
at 12 milliard francs. Of this about 4 milliards was to be provided by the 
conversion of bonds and by the financial measures adopted in July. Of 
the remaining 8 milliards administrative economies were to account for 
550 millions, 1 milliard was to be raised by stricter control of the taxpayer 
and 14 milliards by new taxation. Certain items of expenditure were to be 
taken out of the Budget, and be transferred to the national equipment 
scheme and so met by borrowing. Also, a central pensions fund was to 
be established which would cover part of that item of expenditure, and 
relieve the Budget of over 2 milliards. Finally, cuts in salaries 
and allowances were expected to save 1,345 millions. The Budget was 
thereupon made to balance with revenue at 47,802 millions, exceeding 
expenditure by 22 million francs. Expenditure on national defence was 
reduced by about Io per cent. on the 1932 figure. (It had risen from 
7,917 millions in 1927 to 13,887 millions in 1932.) 

German criticism of French ‘‘ constructive’”’ plan. (See Germany.) 


Germany. 

November toth.—The Chancellor reported to the President on the 
Cabinet meeting held the previous day to examine the political situation 
and the President was understood to have reaffirmed his adherence to the 
idea of ‘‘ national concentration,” and to have authorized Herr von Papen 
to receive the leaders of the parties which might be concerned in order to 
find out whether they were prepared to support the Government in the 
execution of the political and economic programme laid down. 

November 12th.—The trustee Government of Prussia retired 68 high 
Ministerial officials, in pursuance of its policy of reducing the cost of 
administration. Herr Braun protested to the President, who replied that 
the Commissioner for Prussia was simply exercising the powers left to him 
by the Leipzig verdict. 

November 13th.—A letter from Dr. Luther to the Chancellor, dated 
October 11th, was published in which the President of the Reichsbank 
warned the Government that the introduction of import quotas might 
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endanger the stability of the currency and lead to the suspension of 
service payments on German long-term foreign debts. 

November 14th.—In a statement at Dresden the Chancellor disclaimed 
any intention of excluding the people from the shaping of the national 
destiny, and in reply to a question he indicated that the Government 
would not arbitrarily revise the Constitution, that is, by unconstitutional 
means. Its only aim was to check that ‘‘ exaggerated parliamentarian- 
ism’ which had wrought such havoc when introduced into Germany on 
the model of Western democracies. 

It was understood that the leaders of the Nazis had not replied to 
the Chancellor’s invitation to them to meet and discuss the political 
situation. 

November 15th.—The Socialists refused to meet the Chancellor, and 
gave as their reasons the fact that he had stated recently that the Socialists 
were enemies of the people, and that he had always shown himself to be 
against all parties. They challenged his title to negotiate, demanded his 
resignation, and called for the President’s intervention. 

The French “‘ constructive ’’ plan was given a hostile reception in the 
press, though the idea was welcomed of the standardisation of European 
mainland armies, with its implicit acknowledgment of Germany’s claim 
to equal rights and renunciation of Part 5 of the Versailles Treaty. It 
was argued that it was in no sense a ‘‘ disarmament ”’ plan, but one for 
the political organisation of Europe in the interest of French security. 
The proposals for a pact of non-aggression and the definition of an 
aggressor and approval of sanctions by a majority vote of the League 
Council were regarded as a means of perpetuating French military 
predominance, and would mean placing the seal of League approval on 
the French system of military alliances, as France and her “‘ vassals ”’ 
would always be able to sway decisive debates in the Council. As regards 
colonial armies, it was pointed out that most of France’s 250,000 colonial 
troops were within a few steamer-hours of France, while the proposal that 
the heavy armaments to be withdrawn from the militia armies should be 
stored in the various countries under nominal League control was des- 
cribed as ‘‘ grotesque ” in an inspired statement made in Berlin. 

November 16th.—The Chancellor saw representatives of the Centre 
Party and the Bavarian People’s Party (holding together 88 seats), who 
told him there was no possibility of their co-operation with him. Herr 
Dingeldey, of the German People’s Party group, offered him their support. 
(They had 11 seats in the Reichstag). 

November 17th.—The President received the Chancellor, who explained 
to him the impossibility of obtaining Parliamentary support for a Govern- 
ment of National Concentration under his own leadership. He accord- 
ingly submitted his resignation and that of the Cabinet, which the Presi- 
dent accepted, but asked them to carry on provisionally until a new 
Government had been formed. 

November 18th.—The President received Herr Hugenberg, Dr. Kaas 
(Centre) and Herr Dingeldey (People’s Party). 

November 19th.—The President received Herr Hitler, who was accom- 
panied by Herr Strasser. The latter, however, did not see the President 
but had a conversation with Dr. Meissner. The President subsequently 
received Herr Schaffer, of the Bavarian People’s Party. 

November 21st.—The President received Herr Hitler again and was 
understood to have asked him to examine the prospect of forming a 
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majority Government with an agreed programme, attaching certain 
conditions, among which were; that the personal composition of the 
Cabinet should be subject to his approval; that he, as Commander-in- 
Chief, reserved the right to name the Defence and Foreign Ministers ; 
that economic policy should remain unchanged ; that there should be 
no return to the Reich-Prussian dualism ; and that his own emergency 
powers under Article 48 should not be curtailed. 

Heavy sentences were passed at Altona on Nazi members of the 
Schutz staffeln found guilty of organising bomb outrages which followed 
the Elections of July 31st, both in East Prussia and Silesia and in 


Schleswig-Holstein. 


Great Britain. 


November gth.—Speaking at the Lord Mayor’s banquet at Guildhall, 
Mr. Baldwin dealt with disarmament, Ottawa, India, and unemployment, 
and said he wished the success at Lausanne had attended the Conference 
at Geneva. ‘“‘ I need not emphasize,” he stated, ‘‘ the extent to which 
the Government have not only talked of disarmament, but have put 
it into practice,” but ‘‘ the time has now come to an end when Great 
Britain can proceed with unilateral disarmament.”’ The Hoover plan 
had been warmly and sincerely welcomed as a profoundly important 
contribution to the problem ; in many ways its proposals were wholly 
and literally acceptable to the Government, but in other respects they 
had had some modifications to suggest, designed to take into account the 
varying needs of different nations. They remained firmly resolved to 
stand by the obligations they had undertaken in the League Covenant, 
and to co-operate with the League in every aspect of its work. 

The same characteristics—patience, forbearance, sympathy, and the 
sense of one another’s position—which helped to make Lausanne a 
success, made Ottawa a success. They were now looking to the meeting 
of the World Conference in London, the failure of which would be a 
disaster. 

Mr. Baldwin extended a warm welcome to the representatives of 
foreign countries who were coming to enter into trade negotiations, and 
then referred to the success of the Government’s Conversion operations. 
The general trade condition was undeniably better than it had been 
12 months earlier, and the adoption of a tariff weapon had strengthened 
their power to improve their trade in foreign markets. 

November 1oth.—Speaking in the Commons, Sir John Simon indicated 
the principles upon which the Government believed the Disarmament 
Conference could be brought to success. He pointed out that the question 
raised by Germany as to equality of status was not one between her and 
France alone, but concerned other Powers also, and for that reason Great 
Britain had tried to arrange a preliminary conference between the four 
Powers. Turning to the French plan, he said that whatever might be 
said about some of its structural details, it was inspired by a genuine 
desire to come to a friendly arrangement with Germany; while the 
proposal for regional pacts of non-aggression excited the warmest sym- 
pathy of Great Britain, especially as she herself was not asked to under- 
take any new obligations. The Government took the existing ones very 
seriously, and would undertake nothing more, which it might not be able 
to fulfil. 
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He noted, also, that the plan met the German claim by proposing a 
common basis for all countries of short-term enlistment. That meant 
that the Versailles Treaty was not sacrosanct, and led him to define the 
British attitude towards the German claim. The substance of this was 
that the Government accepted the claim to equality of status—inter- 
preted as meaning an end of the legal denial of Germany’s right to possess 
certain weapons and to reorganise her man-power in various ways. This 
acceptance was conditional on the conclusion of a solemn agreement 
between all European nations that force would never be used to settle 
any present or future dispute. Moreover, it took account of the fact 
that new legal equality could not immediately become practical equality ; 
that could only be ensured by stages, and each stage would have to be 
justified by the use made of the preceding one—a very necessary pro- 
vision if the Conference was to result in disarmament, and if all anxiety 
as to Germany’s use of the new situation were to be replaced by confidence 
in her declaration that she did not wish to re-arm. To settle these prac- 
tical details it was essential for Germany to return to the Conference. 

Subject to the conclusion of the solemn agreement the German claim 
might be met as follows :— 

(1) The limitations on her armaments should be contained in the new 
and general disarmament Convention to be drawn up, which should super- 
sede Part 5 of the Versailles Treaty. 

(2) The limitations on armaments imposed by that Convention should 
last for the same period for all countries, including Germany. 

(3) Germany had declared she had no intention of re-arming. The 
Government were, therefore, ready to see the cancellation of the denial 
of her right to have certain weapons, but Germany must attend the 
discussions at which the practical methods of this change would be 
settled, and, in practice, it could clearly only be settled stage by stage. 

As regards British proposals for disarmament he gave no details, but 
stated that, ‘‘ if allowance is made for what has been done by this country 
we are ready, along with others in an International Conference, to promote 
drastic and effective reductions.” 

Mr. Baldwin, in a speech dealing with air disarmament, claimed that 
disarmament could not itself stop war, but it could make it much more 
difficult. The world was suffering from instinctive fear, of which fear 
of air attack was one of the greatest factors. Air had terribly increased 
the speed of attack, and nothing could prevent some bombers reaching 
their goal, because defence could not cover the whole air. The only 
defence was counter-attack on the enemy’s own civilians. All were taking 
precautions, including Great Britain. 

Attempts to secure air disarmament had so far been depressingly 
futile. Even the prohibition of bombing would probably not be effective 
in war—any more than the belligerents had refrained from the use of gas. 
The only way to get air disarmament was to prohibit all flying, and that 
was impossible. He begged the House to think about a problem with 
the solution of which was wrapped up the future of civilisation. He 
would favour the abolition of all air services, but civil aviation would 
remain; and he suggested that all nations should study the question 
of international control. He then gave an assurance that the Government 
was not attracted to any proposition that their relative inferiority in the 
air should be increased. 

An Opposition resolution that the Government had not given the 
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world a sufficiently good lead in disarmament was defeated by 402 votes 
to 44. 

It was announced that a Note from the Government on the subject 
of War Debt payments had been transmitted to the U.S. Secretary 


of State. 
November 12th.—Dr. Benes, who was in England on a visit, was enter. 


tained by the Prime Minister. 

November 13th.—The text of the Note to Washington was published. 
This referred to the action of the Government in subscribing whole- 
heartedly to the principle of the proposal made by the President on 
June 21st, 1931, the object of which was to relieve the pressure of the 
difficulties resulting from the fall in prices and lack of confidence in econ- 
omic stability. The economic troubles had, however, not come to an 
end, and in October, 1931, the communiqué published in Washington 
during M. Laval’s visit recognised that ‘‘ prior to the expiration of the 
Hoover year some agreement on inter-Governmental obligations may be 
necessary covering the period of business depression. The initiative in 
this matter should be taken early by the European Powers principally 
concerned within the framework of the agreements existing prior to 
July 15th, 1931.”" The Powers had accordingly met at Lausanne and 
on July gth reached agreements aiming at the ultimate termination of all 
reparation payments. This represented the maximum contribution in 
the field of inter-Governmental finance which the Governments concerned 
had been able to make so far towards the restoration of world prosperity. 
As regards the remedial measures which might have to be adopted, the 
Government believed that the existing regimé of inter-Governmental 
financial obligations must be reviewed, and this quickly, and they hoped 
the U.S. Government would see its way to enter into an exchange of views. 


It was not possible to hope that agreement could be achieved before the 
date of the next instalment against the debt and the Government, there- 
fore, hoped that a postponement of payment might be arranged for the 
period of the discussions, ‘‘ or for any other period that may be agreed 


upon.” It was suggested that the discussions should be held in 
Washington, 

November 15th.—The Ottawa Agreements Bill passed its remaining 
stages in the Lords, and subsequently received the Royal Assent. 

November 17th.—The Government published as a White Paper the 
text of its statement on disarmament. Cmd. 4189. 

Sir John Simon’s statement at Geneva. (See League of Nations 


Disarmament Conference.) 
The first meeting of the third Indian Round Table Conference opened 


in London, and the delegates were welcomed by the Prime Minister. 
November 21st.—The Report on the Financial Mission to Tanganyika 


was published by the Stationery Office. Cmd. 4182. 


Hungary. 
November 13th.—Steps for developing commerce with Italy. (Se 


Italy.) 
India. 
November 1oth.—A four-days debate on the Ottawa Agreement ended 


in the Legislative Assembly, with an arrangement, to which the Govern- 
ment agreed, that a committee of the Assembly should examine the details 
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of the Agreement. The Committee consisted of 15 members, of whom 
seven supported the Agreement, seven were opposed, and one was 


undecided. 
November 13th.—The General Election in Burma, held to decide for 


or against separation from India, resulted in the return of 41 Anti- 
Separationists, 28 Separationists, and 9 neutrals. 
November 17th—Opening of third Round Table Conference. (See 


Great Britain.) 


Irish Free State. 
November 15th.—A vote of censure on the Government in the Dail 
was defeated by 75 votes to 70. 


Italy. 

November 13th.—Following on a visit to Rome of General Gémbés, the 
Hungarian Premier, it was announced that a mixed Commission had been 
instituted for the development of commerce between the two countries. 
Steps were also taken to solve finally all the financial problems arising 
from the War. 

November 14th.—The second international ‘‘ Volta’ congress opened 
in Rome under the Chairmanship of Signor Mussolini. (It was organised 
by the Moral and Historical Sciences Section of the Italian Royal 
Academy.) 

November 16th.—A decree was issued repealing the provisions by which 
17 political exiles had forfeited their Italian citizenship, with consequent 
loss of property. The beneficiaries include Signor Rossi and Professor 
Salvemini. 


, 


Japan. 

November toth.—The Minister of Finance was reported to have agreed 
to allot a further 50 million yen to the Army and 45 millions to the Navy, 
making 819 millions for the fighting services, out of total budget estimates 
for 1933-34 Of 2,235 millions. It was believed that this would result in 
a deficit of over goo million yen. 

The Cabinet adopted the draft Budget. This showed 662 millions 
as absorbed by the War Office and 472 millions by the Navy ; ordinary 
revenue was estimated at 1,330 millions only, and the Minister of Finance 
was understood to be intending to cover the deficit by issuing bonds. 

November 13th.—A new policy, described by the press as “ bandit 
suppression by persuasion ”’ was stated to have begun in East Man- 
churia, where a Japanese force carrying out a drive along the Changchun- 
Kirin line was accompanied by officials who were endeavouring to con- 
ciliate the rebels, most of whom came from the old Manchurian armies. 

November 16th.—Report re refusal of Su Ping-wen to meet the 
Japanese Mission. (See China. External Affairs.) 

November 18th.—Revised figures for the draft Budget for 1933-34 
showed large reductions in the military estimates. These were placed 
at 447 million yen for the Army and 372 millions for the Navy. These 
included Manchurian expenditure, estimated at 186 millions. The total 
Budget expenditure was shown as 2,237 millions and the revenue as 
1,341 millions. The deficit was to be met by loans. 

Mr. Matsuoka’s statement at Geneva. (See League of Nations.) 
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November 20th.—Publication of Government’s statement re the Lytton 
Report. (See League of Nations.) 

November 21st.—Mr. Matsuoka’s statement before the Council, 
the Sino-Japanese dispute. (See League of Nations.) 








League of Nations. 


November 11th.—The Secretary-General, at the request of the League 
High Commissioner in Danzig, placed on the agenda of the next Council 
session the question of the payment of railway rates in the Free City in 
Polish currency. 

The Mandates Commission published a statement made to it by the 
High Commissioner for Palestine and Transjordan reviewing the position 
as regards immigration, defence, agrarian and racial problems, etc. : He 
said that the intention of the Government as regards the establishment 
of a Legislative Council remained unchanged. 

November 15th.—The Permanent Mandates Commission examined the 
1931 report of Great Britain as Mandatory for Tanganyika. The Chief 
















Secretary to the Tanganyika Government stated that the question of JM find 
political union with Kenya and Uganda was no longer a live issue. resi 
November 16th.—The Secretary-General communicated to States # lon: 





members the Report of the Committee of Experts appointed by the 
Council to examine the scheme for a monetary normalisation fund 
proposed by the Stresa Conference. The amount of the fund had not 
been decided upon ; part would, however, be paid in cash and the balance 
in case of need, and the Governments would subscribe a portion still to 
be established. 

November 18th—The Secretary-General received a document con- 
taining the observations of the Japanese Government on the Lytton 
Report. Mr. Matsuoka made a statement pointing out that the Japanese 
had been the “ protectors of what is known as the international order 
established by treaties as well as the internal order of the country.” 
They had suffered aggression for many years and “ violations of the most 
evident rights,’ etc. Japan’s cause was not opposed to that of other 
nations, or even to that of China. They wished to see the “ quick and 
steady organisation of an orderly China.” The new régime in Man- 
churia, ‘‘ confirming a century-old tradition of local autonomy ”’ seemed 
to offer the best guarantee of the welfare of the country and they, there- 
fore, wished the experiment to continue. 

November 2o0thThe Japanese reply to the Lytton Report was 
published in Geneva. The main points were :— 

1. China was an abnormal country bordering on anarchy. 2. Foreigi 
lives and property could not be adequately protected because of internal 
conflict and the “revolutionary” policy of the Kuomintang agains 
foreign Powers. 3. Foreign Powers had had to exercise exceptional 
powers and privileges to protect their subjects and interests. 4. Japa! 
had suffered more severely than any other Power from China’s anarchica 
condition and anti-foreign policy. 5. Japan’s position in Manchuria, 
geographically and historically, and by virtue of her treaty rights, her 
economic interests, and the need of her own national security, wa 
exceptional and special. 6. The former Manchurian authorities intrigued 
to undermine this special position and frequently and flagrantly e0- 
croached on Japan’s rights and interests in Manchuria. 7. None 
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Japan's actions in September 1931, exceeded the limits of the right of 
self-defence. 8. Manchuria had always occupied a separate position in 
relation to China proper. The foundation of Manchukuo was accomp- 
lished by the spontaneous action of the Manchurians. 9. General recog- 
nition of the existing régime would contravene no international obligations, 
would satisfy the aspirations of the Manchurians, and would come to be 
realised as the only satisfactory basis of stable relations by China herself. 
10. Disguised international control of Manchuria would not be acceptable 
either to Japan or Manchukuo. The Lytton Commission’s plan, which 
required that each of the parties should have the sine gua non of a strong 
stable Government, would make confusion worse confounded. Japan 
did not consider it possible to demilitarise Manchuria and to maintain 
order by an international gendarmerie. 

In a statement to the press, Dr. Yen said the Chinese Government 
did not wholly agree with the findings of the Lytton Commission, but 
did not think it a right spirit for a party to a dispute to challenge the 
findings of a neutral Commission of Enquiry. His Government had 
resisted Japanese aggression for over a year, and was preparing to pro- 
long and intensify that resistance. It would even, if necessary, embrace 
the evil of militarism in order to free Chinese territory from the invader. 
China had kept faith with the League during the agony of the past 
14 months. 

Of Japanese rights in Manchuria, he said these were ‘‘ often highly 
questionable and had been interpreted by Japan in a one-sided, vexatious, 
and highly provocative manner.”’ 

November 21st.—The 69th Session of the Council opened and began 
the consideration of the Report of the Lytton Commission. Mr. Matsuoka 
stated the Japanese case and began by saying that Japan was unable 
to share the somewhat optimistic and hopeful attitude of the Com- 
mission about conditions in China. At the time of the Washington 
Conference they were not ideal, but it was possible then to hope for 
the restoration of unity ; now the conditions were worse. He referred 
to the rival war lords and the menace of Communism, and said the rela- 
tions of China with foreign Powers had not been improved since radical 
ideas had been adopted by the Kuomintang. The Government was 
permeated by anti-foreign feeling and influenced the younger generation 
by instilling hatred of foreigners. The boycott had been adopted also 
asa method of coping with alleged injustice, and was ‘‘ warfare of an 
—— character.” Why should it not, then, be condemned by the 
eague ? 

In Manchuria, ‘‘ Japanese investments in railways, mines, and other 
enterprises—which had been of incalculable benefit to the Chinese people 
—were to be taken away. They were slowly to be tortured out of the 
country.” Japan had no intention of surrendering her properties and 
nghts there, and regarded Manchuria as vitally important both strategi- 
cally and economically. But she had no intention other than to preserve 
her rights and properties. In support of the plea that she had acted 
mn self-defence, Mr. Matsuoka quoted the references in the Observations 
toa Note of Mr. Kellogg and to letters (of May roth and July 2oth, 1928) 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain during the drafting of the Kellogg Treaty, to 
show that it did not impair the right of self-defence. 

Japan did not agree that Manchuria was an integral part of China ; 
never had any of the recognized Governments of China controlled it. 
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The establishment of the new State seemed the only solution possible 
and it did not owe its organisation to Japanese initiative: the people 
were anxious to get rid of the Changs. In conclusion, Mr. Matsuoka 
said they had violated neither the Covenant, nor the Nine-Power Treaty 
nor the Kellogg Treaty. : 

Dr. Wellington Koo, putting the Chinese case, claimed that the 
“‘ apparent disarray of factors and forces in the country is nothing but a 
symbol of vigour and vitality in a re-awakened people,’’ and said that 
Japan persistently pursued a policy of preventing unification in 
China. The real difficulty in Manchuria was the failure of Japan to 
carry out her undertaking to withdraw her troops and to respect her 
international engagements. He accused Japan of aiming at the conquest 
of Asia, beginning with China. ‘‘ As it was with Korea, so it is with 
Manchuria now,” he said, and Japan’s policy was a real menace to the 
peace of the Far East. The boycott had been applied with great reluc- 
tance as nothing but a measure of self-defence. 

In Manchuria, Japan had made the greatest assault upon the terri- 
torial and administrative integrity of China in modern history. She had 
separated 30 millions of their people from the other Chinese, and she 
and her puppets had seized the efficient modern services of China such as 
the Customs and the Salt Gabelle, the Post Office, the railways, mines, 
etc., so that no administrative steps could be taken anywhere without 
their permission. 

As to the conditions of a settlement he quoted from the Report 
the statement that any solution should conform to the provisions of the 
Covenant and the Treaties, which, among others, ‘‘ consecrate, either 
implicitly or formally, the principle of respecting the sovereignty, political 
independence, and the territorial and administrative integrity of China.” 
China was entitled to reparations for the damages she had sustained 
and, in the meantime, the withdrawal of the Japanese troops was ai 
“essential and previous condition to the fundamental settlement ”’ of 


the dispute. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

November 14th.—Issue of summary of French plan for disarmament 
(See France.) 

November 17th.—Sir John Simon made a statement in the Bureau 
explaining the British proposals. He said the Government recognised 
that the German claim to equality of status was one which could not 
in fairness be denied, and accordingly made proposals for securing that 
recognition in principle, whilst ‘‘ not authorising, in the name of equality, 
the increase of armed strength.” The Government suggested that the 
new Convention to be framed at Geneva to meet the German claim should 
be accompanied by a solemn affirmation by all European Powers that 
they would not in any circumstances attempt to resolve any existing 0! 
future differences between them by resort to force. 

After setting out the proposals to meet the German claim the Gover- 
ment’s plan then outlined the first of a ‘‘ disarmament by stages ”’ policy. 
The chief points were :—Air Armaments.— 

(xr) Immediate reduction of the air forces of the leading Powers ' 
the level of those of the United Kingdom. 

(2) A cut of 33$ per cent. all round on the air forces of the world 
thus reduced, the United Kingdom’s included. 
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(3) A limitation of the unladen weight of military aircraft to the 
lowest figure upon which general agreement could be obtained. 

Britain was anxious to co-operate with the other chief air Powers to 
consider the practicability of the entire abolition of military and naval 
aircraft together with the effective control of civil aviation. 


Naval Armaments.—The British Government were engaged in seeking 
agreement with the leading naval Powers for substantial reduction in the 
size of guns and tonnage of capital ships and of the whole total of naval 
tonnage, and the principle of according to Germany equality of rights 
demanded that Germany should be permitted to build ships of a type 
similar to that upon which the great naval Powers finally agreed, but 
not exceeding the category tonnage set out in the treaty. 

Britain was ready to limit light cruisers to vessels of 7,000 tons mount- 
ing 6 in. guns—a limit closely approximating to the limit imposed upon 
Germany. 

Submarines should be abolished. This course, Britain believed 
would be ‘‘ the best way of meeting Germany’s claim to equality of 
treatment in regard to this weapon.” 

Tanks.—All tanks should be abolished above a given weight, with a 
view to prohibiting those tanks which were specially suitable for offensive 
employment in battle. 

Large Mobile Guns.—Under the Treaty of Versailles the maximum 
calibre of large mobile guns permitted to Germany was 105mm. _ Britain 
favoured this maximum for all Powers instead of the figure of 155mm. 
discussed at Geneva. 

Army.—As for the German army, the British view was that if a 
militia were desired proportionate reductions should be made in the 
Reichswehr’s strength. The guiding principle should be that the re- 
organisation of the German forces must not involve an increase of Ger- 
many’s powers of military aggression. The Government were favourably 
impressed by the Hoover proposals (a reduction of one-third in the 
strength of all land armies above the strength necessary to maintain 
internal order), and was prepared to accept them in principle as 
constituting a basis for discussion. 

A permanent Disarmament Commission should be set up for the 
supervision and control of disarmament. 

In his speech introducing the proposals Sir John Simon said his 


‘Government's preoccupation was to find the basis on which the German 


claim to equality of rights could be dealt with, and he hoped the declara- 
tion he was authorized to make should help to clear away that particular 
difficulty. He then summarized the problem in four ‘‘ objective pro- 
positions,” as follows : (1) The Versailles Treaty was a binding document, 
and could not be set aside by unilateral action. It could be modified 
only by agreement. It would be ‘‘ the supreme test of international 
statesmanship ”’ that adjustments as to the disarmament clauses should 
be reached by mutual goodwill and common consent. (2) The preamble 
to Part V. of the Treaty and M. Clemenceau’s explanation on behalf of the 
Allies unquestionably involved this—that the disarmament of Germany 
was “‘ intended to be and declared to be the precursor of a substantial 
measure of general disarmament.” (3) Yet, while Germany continued 
under the perpetual restrictions of the Treaty other nations were as yet 
under no mutual contractual obligation to limit or reduce their armaments 
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(save in the exceedingly important area covered by the Washington an) 
London Naval Treaties), and other nations still permitted themselya 
weapons which were prohibited to Germany. (4) Meanwhile, German; 
had become a member of the League and had undisputed right to take 
her place as an equal at Geneva. Any hesitation as to what should ly 
agreed upon proceeded not from any “‘ desire to impose or to imply a 
inferiority of status,’’ but from ‘‘ anxiety as to the use which might lx 
made of the new situation and from fear of the resulting dangers whic) 
might threaten the tranquillity of Europe.” 

From these four propositions certain results followed. First, th 
European States should solemnly affirm that they would not attemp 
to resolve any differences by a resort to force. This might be merely 
a re-affirmation of the Kellogg Treaty, but ‘‘ even if it were reiteratior, 
it would be far from being vain repetition ; even though it goes without 
saying it may be much better to say it.’’ Fear was the barrier to dis. 
armament, and Europe was entitled to ask that this fear should ly 
assuaged ‘‘ by the most positive and precise declaration, not from on 
State alone, but from all the States of Europe.” 


The Government’s proposal was designed to secure a ‘“‘ formal re. 
pudiation of recourse to force,’’ an expression used to prevent “ con- 
troversy hereafter as to whether what might be done amounts to a 
actual state of war.’’ They wholly repudiated the view that such an 
assurance solemnly given would be a worthless promise. 

Secondly, the limitations on Germany’s armaments should be con- 
tained in the same convention as that which would define the limitations 
of others. This meant that Part 5 of the Treaty would be superseded 
and Germany’s limitations arrived at ‘‘ by the same process and expressed 
in the same document as those of all other countries.”’ 

Thirdly, the newly expressed limitations for Germany would last fcr 
the same period and be subject to the same methods of revision as thos 
of all the others, and 

Fourthly, as to the list of arms. Germany had declared she had 1 
intention of re-arming, but desired that the principle should be acknow- 
ledged that the kinds of arms permitted to others ought not to be pro- 
hibited to herself. If equality of status was to be conceded, the principle 
of qualitative equality must be acknowledged, and the British Goven- 
ment declared their willingness, in co-operation with other members of 
the Conference, to see this principle embodied in the new Convention. 

There were two further points in British policy: first, their aim 
must be the maximum of positive disarmament that could be generally 
agreed ; and second, that the full realisation of the principle of equality 
could not be achieved all at once, but only by stages. 


November 18th.—The Bureau discussed the report submitted on the 
question of regulation of the trade in arms, and Mr. Wilson (U.S.A 
said his Government was prepared to accept supervision of private 
manufacture of arms, provided that State manufacture was also super 
vised. Such supervision would have to accompany a convention for é 
substantial reduction of armaments. Mr. Eden said the British Gover 
ment was in agreement with this declaration ; private and State manulac 
ture should be treated alike, and both regulated. They would be gla‘ 
to see the 1929 Convention, with its provisions re publicity, put it 
force. 
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November 21st.—Baron von Neurath, who was in Geneva for the 
meeting of the Council, had conversations with Sir John Simon and 
Mr. Norman Davis regarding the German position. 


Poland. 

November 11th.—Arrival in Warsaw of Danzig Commission to discuss 
disputes ve railway and other questions. (See Danzig Free City.) 

November 16th.—The negotiations with Danzig regarding outstanding 
questions were broken off, and it was understood that the decisions would 
be left to the High Commissioner. 

November 21st.—Report re Danzig High Commissioner’s decision re 
outstanding questions and refusal of the Government to accept these. 
(See Danzig Free City.) 


Saar Territory. 

November 13th.—The communal elections were held and resulted in 
small Nazi and Communist gains at the expense of the Centre parties 
and the Social Democrats. The Catholic Centre maintained its former 
strength. In Saarbriicken the Communists gained 4 seats and the 
Nazis 7. 


Spain. 

November 20th.—The General Election was held in Catalonia for the 
first Parliament of 85 members. 

November 22nd.—Colonel Macia and his Esquerra obtained 67 of the 
seats in the Catalan Parliament. 


Switzerland. 

November oth.—Serious disorders occurred at Geneva, following on 
interference with an anti-Socialist (or Nationalist) meeting. Eleven 
persons were killed and about 50 injured. Troops called in to assist the 
police were attacked by the crowd and 15 soldiers seriously injured. 
Disorders also occurred at Lausanne. 

November toth.—The police ordered the arrest of all Communist 
leaders in Geneva, but only one was found. 

November 11th.—Communist demonstrations were held in many towns. 
The Government prohibited all meetings and processions in Geneva, 
and decided to put the troops under the protection of martial law (7.¢., 
persons committing offences against the army were to be handed over to 
military courts). 

November 12th.—A general strike was called in Geneva, and troops 
were accordingly mobilized, 8,000 infantry occupying the town. The 
strike did not affect the public services, and the town was generally quiet. 
Many arrests were made, both in Geneva and Basle and at the Italian 
irontier. 

November 14th.—The police made a round up of Communists all over 
the country. 

November 15th.—Conditions were normal and the Federal Government 
relaxed the measures introduced on November 11th. 


Turkey. 


_ November oth.—It was learnt that a security pact with Persia had been 
signed on November 5th in Constantinople. Its duration was 5 years. 
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The Treaty of Friendship between the two countries was renewed and an 
agreement also signed concerning extradition. 


U.S.A. 


November 1oth.—Announcement ve transmission of Note from British 
Government regarding War Debts. (See Great Britain). 


November 13th.—The text of the British and French Notes re War 
Debts was given to the press for simultaneous publication the next mom- 
ing in the three countries concerned. 

It was announced that Mr. Hoover had invited Mr. Roosevelt to 
attend a White House Conference to discuss the inter-Governmental 
debts and other matters which the Administration could not settle 
before the Democrats took office. Mr. Hoover quoted from the British 
Note, and said he was prepared to deal with the debt question as far as 
his power permitted. ‘‘ We should,” he continued, “ be receptive to pro- 
posals from our debtors of tangible compensation, in other forms than 
direct payment, in expansion of markets for the products of our labour 
and our farms, and I have stated before that a substantial reduction of 
world armaments . . . . has a bearing upon this question.” 
Referring to the Congress resolution against cancellation or reduction, 
he said: ‘‘ Therefore, any commitments which the European Govem- 
ments may have made between themselves could not be based upon any 
assurances of the United States. Moreover, the tenour of the negotiations 
asked for by the debtor nations goes beyond the terms of the resolution.” 

Senator Borah stated that the proposal to postpone payment “‘ with- 
out some assurance of the programme which would change the policies 
heretofore. obtaining is an incomplete proposal . . . . the question 
of postponement is the least item in the situation. Postponement will 
not either ruin us or help Great Britain much. But the policies which 
have made postponement necessary will destroy civilisation if they are 
continued.”’ 

Publication of text of British Note. (See Great Britain.) 

November 14th.—Mr. Roosevelt accepted Mr. Hoover’s invitation to 
confer with him on war debts, but stated he could not yet fix a date. 

The Committee for the consideration of inter-Governmental debts 
published a report of its sub-committee of economists which called for 
the reconsideration and revision of the debts in such a manner “‘ as would 
best advance the interests of American trade and promote the prosperity 
of American people.’”’ The economic experts made three recommenda- 
tions: (1) that Congress recognise the problem as a non-partisan issue ; 
(2) that Congress authorise the re-creation of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission ; and (3) that Congress extend the moratorium for 4 
sufficient period to give time for the negotiations necessary for the pro- 
posed readjustment. 


November 15th.—-The State Department received a Note from the 
Belgian Government, which was understood to deal with the question 
of the war debt. It was also stated in Washington that some other small 
Powers had already notified that they were unable to pay the December 
instalment of their debts. (Hungary and Greece were mentioned.) 

Totals of the voting in the Presidential Election were published, 
giving Mr. Roosevelt 20 millions odd and Mr. Hoover 14 millions odd. 
The state of parties in the House of Representatives was given 4s: 
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Democrats, 314; Republicans, 111; Farmer Labour, 4; and Out- 
standings, 6. 

November 21st.—It was understood that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment had communicated a Note to the State Department asking for a 
postponement of the debt payment due on December 15th. 

November 22nd.—A meeting took place at the White House between 
Mr. Hoover, who was accompanied by Mr. Ogden Mills, and Mr. Roosevelt, 
who brought with him Professor Moley, and a communiqué was sub- 
sequently issued stating that they had “‘ traversed at length the subjects 
mentioned in their telegraphic communication. It is felt that progress 
has been made. . .” 

It was stated in Washington that the Polish Minister had been 
instructed to present a request to the State Department for a postpone- 
ment of the payment of debt due on December 15th. 


U.S.S.R. 

November 12th—The Central Committee of the Communist Party 
announced that a ‘‘ grain-drive ’’ was to be started at once, to break up 
the resistance of the workers on the collective farms who were holding 
back grain. The Commissariat of Justice was instructed to institute a 
general inspection of rural tribunals and to prepare to back up the grain 
collectors by the strict exercise of the powers given to the provincial 
courts by recent decree. 

November 15th.—A decree was issued empowering factories to dismiss 
workers who absented themselves without a special reason. It was 
reported that the Government had sent missions from Moscow to expel 
from the farms the ringleaders of passive resistance to grain collections, 
and hand them over to special courts for punishment. 

November 17th.—With a view to checking the ‘‘ labour turnover ”’ 
(tendency of the workers to move from one factory to another) it was 
reported that the Central Committee of the Party and the Council of 
People’s Commissars had decided to alter the system of feeding the 
industrial workers and to transfer the control of feeding from workers’ 
organisations to the factory managements. Food cards were to bear 
the owner’s name and lose validity at once if the worker resigned or was 
dismissed. 

November 19th.—The Council of People’s Conumissars issued a decree 
ordering all Government organisations to reduce their personnel by 10 
de - cent. The closing of many offices, chiefly in Moscow, was also 
ordered. 

_A further order imposed a capital levy on individual peasant farmers ; 
this was graded, the lowest figure being 15 roubles. 
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INFORMATION DEPARTMENT MEMORANDA. 


A Memorandum on the Termination of the Mandatory Régime in 
Iraq was issued by the Department on November 2nd. It deals, in some 
40 pages, with the subject from three points of view :— 

I. Historical. 
II. Constitutional and technical. 
III. The Interests of the Parties— 
(a) The Mandated Territory. 
(6) The Mandatory Power. 
(c) The League of Nations. 

Mimeographed copies are available to members, price Is. (to non- 
members, price 2s., post free). 

Other Memoranda will shortly be ready dealing with French and 


German Disarmament Policies, Foreign Short-term Loans in Germany, 
1919-1932, and the Most-Favoured-Nation Clause in Commercial Treaties. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1932. 
December 5th *Committee of Enquiry on Traffic in Women and 
Children in the Far East ... os tes in Geneva 


19th *Committee on Allocation of League Expenses... Geneva 


1933. 
January 25th *Permanent Central Opium Board ... aS oes Geneva 


January 30th *61st Meeting of Governing Body of the I.L.O. one Geneva 
Feb.-March (?) 1st International Trade Congress ... ee kas Paris 

Apri (?) World Economic Conference ... iia ole on London 
May 31st *Annual Conference of the I.L.O. ... — yee Geneva 
June International Cotton Congress as _ we Prague 
July 29th-Aug. 5th 25th Esperanto World Congress ... oe 7 Cologne 


*League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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